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The House being in Committee of the Whole (Mr. Boyp in the Chair) on the President’s Cali- 
fornia Message, 

Mr. SPAULDING said— 

Mr. Cuainman: If the Committee were now ready to proceed to a vote on the 
bill providing for the admission of California, I should feel much more inclined to 
act than to tatk; but as there is no probability of immediate action, I will venture 
to make a few remarks, looking to practical results, without attempting a full dis- 
cussion in detail of the institution of slavery. I shall confine myself mainly to the 
admission of California, and the present situation of New Mexico, with some inci- 
dental remarks respecting the improvement of harbors and rivers, reserving what- 
ever I may have to say on other topics, connected with the present slavery agitation, 
until they come before us ‘in a shape to require practical legislation. - 

T have looked over the various plans for disposing of the vexed question which 
now agitates the public mind, and have come to the conclusion that none of them is 
more feasible than the one recommended by General Taylor in his California mes- 
sage, submitted to this House January 21, 1850. His plan appears to me to be 
constitutional, national in its character, and republican in its execution. Ii is a 
broad platform on which the North, the South, the East, and the West, may all 
‘stand, without any sacrifice of feeling, or compromise of principle. It is based 
‘upon the great fundamental principle on which this Government rests, that man is 
capable of self-government ; that the people may mould and fashion their own local 
‘laws and institutions to suit themselves. It is that right inherent in the people, and 
‘which is so broadly asserted in the Declaration of Independence.’ 
The domain, the title to the public lands, and the sovereignty over it for national 
‘purposes, belong to the United States. The establishment of post offices and post 
roads, the construction of piers and light-houses, the enactment of revenue laws, 
‘the establishment of circuit and district courts, the surveying and sale of the public 
‘lands, and all other objects of national legislation, can be performed by Congress 
mow, the same as in any other portion of the country belonging to the United States, 
»and without waiting for the organization of either State or territorial governments. 
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'Post offices and post roads have already been established in California, in pursuance 
pof an act of Congress passed in August, 1848. At the last session of Congress, the 
trevenue laws of the United States were extended over California. The same may 
jbe done in regard to New Mexico and Deseret, leaving the people there to establish 
\their own State constitutions and governments, and apply at the proper time for ad- 
‘mission as States. . 
[GipEon & Co.,, PRINT. | 
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The Constitution provides that ‘‘new States may be admitted by Congress into: 
the Union.”?. This is a comprehensive power, easily understood, and can be prac- 
tically applied to all the territory acquired from Mexico, as soon as there is a suffi- 
cient number of inhabitants residing there to warrant it. 

The main feature of General Taylor’s plan is to ; dmit all the territory as States,. 
under this provision of the Constitution, as fast as the people residing there desire 
to come into the Union in that form, and have the requisite population. 

In the few remarks which I shall submit to the committee, it shall be my aim to 
speak as a national Representative, feeling the obligations of the Constitution rest-. 
ing upon me to support the National Government under which we live, as well as 
the rights of all the members here assembled. 

I do not regard the. Constitution as a compact, an agreement, a copartnership, or 
a confederation of States, but % asi; a, ‘cobernzteat—~a fundareental few, a rule of action, 
by which each one of us, ahd’ all ‘6f-us}.dcting together; are. bound to obey ; and 
within the powers granted by it, I regard, the people of this nation,. irrespective of 
State boundaries, individually and collecti¥ ély bound: to‘support this Constitution and 
Government, and to maintain it at all hazards. We are one people, one country, 
having mania) interests, reciprocal duties, and acommon destiny. Sir, I claim no 
rights that I do not cheerfully yield ‘to evéry niember on this floor ; I will vote 
for no legislation which I deem unconstitutional, and none which I think will not be 
beneficial to the whole country. 

Before proceeding to the consideration of the practical question now before us,, 
I will notice some attacks which have been made upon the President in the course 
of the debate. Sir, the honorable gentleman from Mississippi, (Mr. Mc Wittig, ) 
the honorable gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Disnry,) and several other gentlemen on 
this floor, have stated that during the late presidential campaign General Taylor was 
represented at the North by the Whig party as being in favor of the Wilmot proviso, 
and at the South as being opposed to it; and that by this species of fraud and mis- 
representation, that party succeeded in placing him. in the elevated and Teena 
position he now occupies. . 

Mr. Disney says: ‘‘The present Executive has been pledged for the proviso as against it in the 
South, but as in favor of it in the North; and my constituents believe that this was an atrocious 
fraud; they think that its exposure is demanded by the highest interests of the Republic; and they say 
to me ‘that; though Congress may have no legal power to make such a provision an effective law, Gia 

“Wrest once the law to our authority . 
To do a great right, do a little wrong,’ 
and bring these pledges to the test; not to give the sanction of Congress to the proviso ; not to sanc- 
tion it by my vote, but as the means to accomplish the object which ‘they avow.” 

These assertions have been made so often, and so often repeated in and out of” 
Congress, that I have no doubt many honest and well-meaning people, both North 
and South, believe them to be true ; but J can assure the honorable gentleman that 
nothing can be further from the truth, especially at the North. we 

We relied much upon General Taylor? s high character for capacity, integrity, and 
the distinguished fidelity with which he had served the country, being equal. to: 
every position, however trying, he had been called to fill; but we could point with 
much satisfaction to his published letter to Captain Alison, of the 22d April, 1848, 
as the platform on which we could rely for non-interference in regard to the. rights 
and duties of Congress to legislate on all subjects of domestic policy. 

He had in that letter very explicitly declared his views in relation to the Execu- | 
tive veto. I now read from that letter as follows: ’ 

“The power given by the Constitution to the Executive to, interpose his veto, is. a high eouseryal 
tive power, but in my opinion should never be exercised except in cases of clear violation of the Con- 
stitution, or manifest haste and want of consideration by Congress. Indeed I have thought that, ‘for’ 
many years, the known opinion and wishes of the Executive have exercised an undue and injurious: 
influence upon the legislative department of the Government, and for this cause [have thought our 
system was in danger of undergoing a great change from its true theory. by 


| 
# The personal | opinions of the individual who may happen to occupy the Executive chair, ought | 
not to control the action of Congress upon questions of domestic policy, nor ought his objections to: | 
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be rg Si ae where questions of constitutional power have been settled by the various departments 
of the Government, and acquiesced in by the people.” . 

This letter was spread far and wide over the whole country. At the North it 
was held up in all the political gatherings, on the stump, in public and in private, 
as containing sound principles ; and his friends insisted, that if he should be elected 
President, his personal opinions would not be exercised to control the action of Con- 
gress on measures of domestic policy; and that whatever might be his private views, 

.as a Slaveholder, in regard to the extension. of slavery, we did not believe he would 
interfere to prevent any constitutional action of Congress on that subject. He was 
not represented as opposed to, or in favor of, the Wilmot proviso, but as being will- 
ing to let Congress legislate on that subject as they might deem best for the whole 
country, or not at all, if that was most desirable. 

In my section of country, too, we wanted no more arbitrary vetoes to control and 
stifle the will of the people, as expressed through their Representatives in Congress, 
in relation to the improvement of harbors and rivers. 

During the late Administration, bills had passed both houses of Congress for these 
improvements by large majorities, and-which were greatly needed to protect and 

foster the commerce of the country, and the lives of the mariners engaged in it; 
but, in every instance, all such bills had been either vetoed or pocketed by the late 
President. | 

I thank God that the day of arbitrary vetoes has passed; that the tyranny of Exe- 
cutive dictation and usurpation has come to an end; and that the will of the people, 
constitutionally expressed, can now be carried intoeffect. It is cause of congratula- 
tion that we have a President who will regard the Constitution, not as a negation, 
or an idle piece of parchment, but as possessing vital power, which this Govern- 
ment is bound to enforce with energy, to promote the general welfare of the people, 
and develop and foster the great interests of commerce, agriculture, and manufac- 
tures throughout our widely-extended country. 

The constitutional power and duty of the General Government, to appropriate 
money from the national treasury for the improvement of rivers, lakes, and harbors, 

_in all cases where such improvements are necessary to the facility or protection of 
commerce, either with foreign nations or among the States, has been so clearly de- 
monstrated, and the expediency and necessity of exercising such power so fully 
shown by recent manifestations of the people, that it only remains for Congress to 
reduce the subject to a permanent system, and then to pass the necessary laws to 
carry it into practical operation. 

Notwithstanding large sums have been from time to time appropriated, and bene- 
ficially expended for these objects, yet it has not been characterized by as much 

system and permanency as most of the other duties that have devolved upon the 
Government. Annual appropriations are made for the support of Government, in- 
cluding the army and navy. These are necessarily permanent and indispensable, 
and without which the wheels of Government would stop. To be effectual, the ap- 
propriations for harbor and river improvements should be as systematic and perma- 
nent as the annual appropriations for the support of Government. ' None but neces- 
sary national works should be adopted by Congress; but when once adopted, there 
should be, and is, a responsibility resting upon the Government which should not be 
overlooked, even if there is afterward a change of the Administration. 

Every Government work is adopted with a view to accomplish some beneficial 

_ purpose, requiring in most cases several years to complete it, and often extending 
through several changes of the Administration. Before an improvement of this 
kind can be commenced to advantage, it is obvious that there must be a 
large outlay for necessary materials, tools, and machinery, to prosecute the work. 
If a river is to be cleared of snags, the necessary snag-boats must be procured; if a 
bar is to be removed, dredge-boats are necessary; if a pier or breakwater is to be 
constructed, tools and machinery must be procured. No work of this kind ought 
to be adopted or commenced without pledging the faith of the Government to make 


' 


specific annual appropriations to complete it in as short a timeas can be done with 
prudence and economy. No other course will give permanency to the system, and 
without permanency, the labor and money expended by one Administration is lia- 
ble to be lost by the tyranny or caprice of the one which succeeds it. To illustrate 
this, I have only to refer to a few facts. : saul 
On the last day of General Jackson’s administration, over three milhons of dollars 
were appropriated for internal improvements. On looking over the appropriation bills 
passed by Congress I find ,that on the 3d day of March, 1837, which was the day 
before M:. Van Buren’s inauguration, General Jackson approved of three bills, be- 
sides the General Appropriation bill, in which the following sums were appropriated: 





By the river and harbor bill - - - - - - - - $1,917,188 00 
For the Cumberland and other roads - - - - - 227,496 63 
For light-houses, light-ships, &c. —-. - - - ae oe 721,694 00 
For the annual expense of maintaining light-houses for the year 1837, contained in bai 
the General Appropriaton bill - - Sy = olf wile - 311,255 00 
Coast survey - - - - - - - : ’ : 60,000 00 
Total, March 3, 1837 - - . - - — $3,237,663 63 


During the first year of Mr. Van Buren’s administration, the appropriations for 
the same objects were $2,887,065 89. | ‘alco 

The Harbor and River bills vetoed by Mr. Polk were of the same character, and 
contained nearly the same items, as the bills approved by General Jackson and Mr. 
Van Buren. While Mr. Polk stamped upon his administration the policy of expend- 
ing millions in a war of conquest upon a sister republic, he denied the right of the 
General Government to make appropriations for harbors and rivers, notwithstanding 
the same items had been sanctioned by General Jackson. ean 

All these improvements, then in progress, were stopped; the system was aban- 
doned; the snag-boats, dredge-boats, tools, machinery, and materials, then on hand, 
were sold at a great sacrifice; and the ‘‘ stop policy’? prevailed during Mr. Polk’s 
entire term. He was willing to expend untold millions in a foreign war, to obtain 
more. territory—to perpetuate slavery and the power of the South; but when the 
representatives of the people made appropriations of a few hundred thousand dollars, 
for improving the harbors on the inland seas of the North, and the rivers of the 
great West, a southern President interposed the one-man power, and said, Wo, I 
forbid. | 

This aroused a feeling of indignation among the people in all the northern and 
western States. The Chicago Convention followed, in which the people of eigh- 
teen States were represented—not, sir, to dissolve the Union, but to express their 
disapprobation and dissent from such arbitrary dictation of the Executive, and with 
a firm resolve, by fair argument and aconcentration of public opinion, to maintain 
their constitutional rights. They determined to support no man for President who 
would thus arbitrarily interpose his veto to thwart the will of the people on a con- 
stitutional measure of such vast importance to the commerce of the country. These 
important works, many of which are now in a dilapidated state, have to be com- 
menced anew, under the present Administration. 

I regard it, sir, as most fortunate for the country, that the honest and patriotic 
President, who is now at the helm of this Government, did nothing more during the 
political campaign than to lay down great principles for his guide, without giving 
any specific pledges on these agitating questions of domestic policy. He now occu- 


pies such a high national position, that he can do justice to the whole country with- 


out violating any of the great principles asserted during the campaign which re-— 


sulted in his election. Congress is left to legislate without any Executive interfer- 
ence, and I cannot doubt that every member will finally meet these important ques- 
tions, and discuss them upon fair constitutional grounds, for the good of the whole 
country, regardless of any threats that may have been made outside of the duties 


devolved upon them by the Constitution; and when laws, passed after mature consid- | 


| 


: 
| 
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. . % 
eration, are presented to the President, I believe they will be approved by him, un- 
less they are clearly unconstitutional. | . 

- With these views, Mr. Chairman, I will now proceed to the consideration of the 
practical question before the committee requiring action, namely, the bill for the 
admission of California into the Union upon an equal footing with the original 
States. The President in his California message, submitted to this House on the 
21st of January last, earnestly recommended that, if the constitution which the peo- 
ple of that territory had formed for themselves should be found to be in compli- 
ance with the requisitions of the Constitution of the United States, it should receive 
the sanction of Congress. ) : 

Their constitution has since been submitted to this House by the President, and 
the Senators and Representatives from California have presented a petition praying 
for her admission. ‘Their constitution is not only republican in its character, but 
appears throughout to be, like the President’s message on this subject, the perfec- 
tion of human wisdom. Ido not hesitate to declare, that I am in favor of standing 
by the President in what I conceive to be a wise and patriotic recommendation. I 
am for admitting California as she is, with her present constitution and boundaries, 
disconnected from all other subjects; and I trust there will be early action on the 
part of this House. | | 

Mr. Chairman, there are some objections made to her admission. I will, there- 
fore, proceed to notice some of the principal of these objections. ‘The most promi- 
nent one is, that the people of California, in the first article of their constitution, 
have declared that ‘‘ nether slavery nor involuntary servitude, unless for the punish- 
ment of crime, shall ever be tolerated in this State.”’ 

The honorable gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Srppon,) condemns the action and 
policy of President Taylor, as developed in his California message, for the reason, 
as he alleges, that it would, if carried out as recommended, ‘‘filch from the States 
of the South all chance of participation in the new acquisitions, and effectually ex- 
clude all slaveholders with their property.”’ 

_ Mr. Seppon, who appears to speak the sentiments of the South, says: 

- “Tt was emphatically a judicial question to determine whether the laws of Mexico, regulating the 
relations of persons, continued, and prevailed in California, and belonged, until the legislation of Con- 

_ gress afforded appeal to the Supreme Court, appropriately and exclusively to the Judiciary (such as it 
might be) of the de facto government in California. Yet this whole question is summarily determined 


by the fiat of the Executive, ‘that the existing laws, regulating the relations of the people with each other, 


will continue, wntil others, lawfully enacted, shall supercede them.’ 
" # * * * * % * * * * * ® 


_* Embarrassing and difficult as is the position in which the unauthorized action of the Executive 
has placed us, our duty, Mr. Speaker, seems to me plain. . We ought at once to remand California to her 
rightful position of territorial dependence.”’ 

- The honorable gentleman admits that his opposition to the admission of the State 
of California proceeds mainly from the fact that ‘‘slaveholders with their property’ 
are prevented from going there, and charges that the President and his Cabinet, by 
their action’and policy, have been the cause of this alleged injustice to the South. 
--On this charge of the honorable gentleman from Virginia, I will submit a few con- 
siderations to the committee, and will endeavor to prove, in the first place, that 
General Taylor did not originate the policy of continuing the de facto government, 
with a recognition of the Mexican laws which were in full force and operation at the 
conclusion of the war, but that it originated with the late President and his Cabinet; 
and, in the next place, that the enterprising, free, and intelligent people, who emi- 
grated there in such large numbers, took the matter into their own hands, voted ac- 
cording to their honest convictions in favor of ,human rights, and as they always 
‘would vote for alltime to come, whether voting under a recommendation of the 
people, General Riley’s proclamation, or a law of Congress, authorizing them to 
form a State government. 
_ The main charge is, that just at the time when the slaveholders might have been 


“encouraged to venture into this territory with their slaves, the Administration thought 


. 
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proper to announce positively ‘‘that the Mexican laws regulating the relation of 
persons were in force and must be executed,”’ and that this announcement prevent- 
ed them from going there with their slaves. 

Were this charge true in fact, it was only announcing the opinion of some of the 
ablest jurists in the country, that under the law of nations, the Mexican laws were 
in force at the conclusion of the treaty of peace, and would so continue until changed 
by Congress or the people. But the charge is not true in fact, that the Mexican 
laws were put in force by the present Administration. They were declared in force 
by the late Administration, and have only been continued by the present Adminis- 
tration, as I will now proceed to show by the clearest documentary proof. I will first 
read from a confidential letter from Mr. Marcy, late Secretary of War, to General 
Kearney, June 3d, 1846, putting him in command of the expedition against New 
Mexico and California. 

‘Should you conquer and take possession of New Mexico and Upper California, or considerable 
places in either, you will establish temporary civil governments therein, abolishing all arbitrary restrictions 
that may exist, so far as it may be done with safety. In performing this duty, it would be wise and 
prudent to continue in their employment all such of the existing officers as are known to be friendly to 
the United States, and will take the oath of allegiance to them. 

In pursuance of these instructions, General Kearney proceeded at once to Santa 

Fe, in New Mexico, and taking military occupation of the country, issued his proc- 
lamation, August 22, 1846, on behalf of the United States Government, in which 
he expressly declared, that 
- “Ttis the wish and intention of the United States to provide for New Monica, 2 free government, 
with the least possible delay, similar to those in the United States. 
But until this can be done, the laws -hitherto in existence will be continued, wn shank or modified by 
competent authority; and those persons holding office will continue in the same for the present, provid- 
ed they will consider themselves good citizens, and are willing to take the oath of allegiance to the 
United States.” 

On the 22d of September, 1846, one month afterwards, he established an ‘‘or- 
ganic law of the territory of New Mexico, ?? and a code.of laws, which he published 
as the laws by which the people of that territory were to be governed. It consists 
of forty-six pages, and is published with the President’s special message to this 
House, December 22, 1846. One of the provisions contained in this code of laws 
was, that : 

‘‘All laws heretofore in force in this territory, which are not repugnant to, or inconsistent with, the 
Constitution of the United States, and the laws thereof, or the statute laws 1 in force for the time being, 
shall be the rule of action and decision in this territory. > 

So, it will be seen, that at every step taken by General Kearney, in establish- 
ing a civil government, and putting in operation a code of laws for the guidance of 
the people ‘of New Mexico, the Mexican laws were continued in force, unless repug- 
nant to the laws made by him, or the Constitution and laws of the United States. 

The same is true in regard to California: On the 12th of July, 1846, George 
Bancroft, then Secretary of the Navy, sent to Commodore Sloat, commanding the 
United States naval forces in the Pacific ocean, a copy: of the confidential instruc- 
tions from the War Department to ‘General Kearney, containing authority to estab- 
lish a civil government in California, and also informing the Commodore, that ‘‘the 
Government relies on the land and naval forces cooperating with each other in the 
most friendly and effective manner.”’ 

On the 13th August, 1846, by an order of the Navy Department, | Gonoumadainia R. | 
F. Stockton succeeded to the command of the United States naval squadron in the 
Pacific ocean; and, in pursuance of orders previously given to that squadron, on the | 
17th of August, he “issued a proclamation to the people of California, declaring that 
“the terr itory of California now belongs to the United States, and will be governed, 
as soon as circumstances will permit, by officers and laws similar to those by which 
the other territories of the United States are regulated and protected.”’ 

In a few days after, Commodore Stockton, styling himself ‘ceommandeninechial! | 
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of the United States forces in the Pacific ocean, and Governor of the Territory of 
California, and commander-in-chief of the army of the same,’’ ‘do order and decree 
that the government of the said Territory of California shall be, until altered by the 
proper authorities of the United States, constituted in manner and form as follows: 
‘Phe’ Executive power and authority in and over the said Territory shall be vested in a 
governor, who shall hold his office for four years, unless sooner removed by the 
President of the United States;’? providing also for the appointment of a secretary 
forthe Territory, and a legislative council; and then declared that, ‘the municipal’ 
officers of cities, towns, and departments or districts, heretofore existing in the Ter- 
ritory, shall continue to exist, and all their proceedings be regulated and controlled 
by the laws of Mexico, until otherwise provided for by the Governor and legislative 
council?” 

’ President Polk informed us, in. his annual message to Congress of December 8, 
1846, that our military and naval commanders had, under his orders, established 
temporary governments in California and New Mexico, assimilating them, as far as 
practicable, to the free institutions of our own country. In his special message of 
July 24, 1848, he vindicated his right to do so by the laws of nations, giving his rea- 
sons at full length for the orders he had given. 

The treaty of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, having been exchanged, May 30, 1848, be- 
came operative upon both governments, changing their belligerent attitude toward 
each other to that of peaceful relations. In his last annual message to Congress, 
December 5, 1848, President Polk inform us, that ‘‘the only government which re- 
mained, [after the treaty,] was that established by the military authorities during. 
the war. Regarding this to be ade facto government, and that by the presumed 
consent of the inhabitants,* it might be continued temporarily, they were advised 
to conform and submit to it, for the short intervening period before Congress would 
again assemble, and could legislate on the subject.” 

~ Colonel R. B. Mason was the civil governor of California at the conclusion of the 
treaty of peace, and under the orders of the late administration, issued a proclama- 
tion to the people, in which he stated that the ‘‘existing laws would remain in force, 
and the existing officers would administer them the same as they had done before 
the close of the war.’? General Riley was appointed by the late President to suc- 
ceed Colonel Mason as civil governor of California, and continued at the head of 
the de facto government until the people had formed a constitution and State govern- 
ment for themselves; and then, on the 20th November last, by proclamation, deliv- 
ered the de fucto government, existing at the close of the war, into the hands of the 
duly elected agents of the newly organized State, at the head of which the people 
had placed Peter H. Burnett, esq., as governor. California is now a State, with a 
civil. government established by the people, and will so continue. She will never 
consent to go back into a state of territorial dependence, and whether admitted into 
the Union or not, will continue to maintain her present constitution and government. 

I will not stop here to dispute the right of the late administration, after Congress’ 
declared that war existed by the act of Mexico, to establish civil governments in 
California and New Mexico during its existence; nor will I question the propriety of 
Mr. Polk’s advice to continue such governments in force after the war was ended; 
nor the propriety of General Riley’s proclamation, issued before any order reached 
him from General Taylor. All this has been done, and the late administration— 
although it is likely to be free and not slave territory—must now stand the respon- 
sibility of their own acts, and not attempt to evade them, or try to shift the respon- 
sibility on to the present Administration, because the result has happened to turn 





*'The system of government now in force in New Mexico, is that which was established in 1846, 
and embraces: what is termed’ Kearney’s code, to which the people, through their representatives lately as- 
sembled in convention, have happily expressed their assent, as will be seen by their memorial to Congress, 
and is considered adequate to the wants of the country until another can be provided.” [See letter 
from Colonel Washington, late Governor of New Mexico, to Mr. Marcy, Secretary of War, dated 
November 8, 1848.] 
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out differently from what. they expected... I think the ‘‘action and policy’? of the 
late administration, although intended to ewtend slavery, may have operated to pro- 
duce a contrary result; and instead of extending, it has had the effect to erelude it 
from those territories.. The New York regiment, under Colonel J. D. .Stevenson,. 
sent there by the late Administration, being opposed to slavery, no doubt exerted» 
some ‘influence in favor of freedom. This regiment arrived in California during the. 
war, and at its close was disbanded in the territory, and many of the officers and 
men took an active part in the formation of the State constitution; ; and one of them 
is now-here as one of the Representatives of that State. 

It is true that the late President, in his message after the close of the war, re- 
commended to Congress the organization of territorial governments for these terri- 


tories, but in consequence of a disagreement between the Senate and House, with 


regard to the prohibition of slavery therein, all attempts made to pass laws for their 
organization failed. A majority of the House were in favor of prohibiting slavery, 
while a majority in the Senate were opposed to it. 

During the last session: Senator Dovetas, as chairman of a select committee, also. 
reported a bill in the Senate providing for the formation of two new States from 
these territories, leaving the question of slavery to the people thereof; but it did not. 
pass, for the reason that Congress had not power to create new States. It only had 
power to admit them after the people had acted by the formation of a State consti- 
tution and government. 

From this brief statement of the history of New Mexico and California, from the 
commencement of the war, it is very clear that civil governments were established 
in both those Territories under the orders of the late Administration; that those gov- 
ernments recognised and continued the Mexican laws in full force and practical 
operation, except as modified by these temporary governments; that one of the 
Mexican laws then in force, and not changed, was a law abolishing slavery, and the, 
declaration of inherent rights belonging to the people, contained in the Constitution 
of Mexico, published in 1843, declaring that ‘‘no one is a slave in the territory of. 
the nation, and any introduced shall be considered fr ee, and shall be under the pro- 
tection of the laws;’’ that President Polk, at the conclusion of the treaty of peace 
with Mexico, advised that these temporary civil governments should be submitted 
to until Congress could legislate on the subject; that Governor Mason did in fact 
issue his proclamation continuing the de facto government in force; that General 
Riley, who succeeded Governor Mason, was the civil Governor in California in 
June last, having been previously appointed by the late President, and issued his. 
proclamation to the people, inviting them to form a State constitution for that Terri- 
tory, Jefore any order reached him from General Taylor, after his inauguration. 

General Taylor coming into the presidential chair, and finding these Territories. 
thus situated, wisely determined not to interfere with the de facto governments. 


established by his predecessor, and then existing in those Territories. General Tay- 
lor says: 


**On coming into office, I found the military commandant of the department of California exer- . 


cising the functions of civil governor in that Territory; and left, as I was, to act under the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, without the aid of any legislative provision in establishing a government in that 
territory, | thought it best not to disturb that arrangement made under my predecessor, until Congress 
should take some action on that subject. I did not therefore interfere with the powers of the military’ 
commandant, who continued to exercise the functions of civil governor as before; but 1 made no 
such appointment, conferred no such authority, and have allowed no increased compensation to the. 


commandant for his services.” 

The fact that the last Administration declared that the Mexican laws were in full 
force and operation, except as modified by the laws which they made, and_ their 
continuation by the present Administration, no doubt had its effect in excluding 
slavery from California; yet that was not, in my judgment, the only cause which 
operated to-produce that result. The discovery of the gold mines, and the conse- 
quent large immigration of the free and intelligent white laborers from the North, 
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who were eager to work the mines with their own hands, would never consent to 
be degraded by being brought on a level with the slaves of the South. The white 
laborer, while at work with his fellow and equal, may well regard his occupation as’ 
honorable; and being inspired with the thought that whatever he acquired would be 
his own, would work on with eagerness and satisfaction. Slavery, on the contrary, 
would operate as a blight and a curse to the whole country. The keen-sighted 
citizens in that country knowing this, have guarded against it by the prohibition 
unanimously adopted in their constitution, excluding slavery forever from their 
State, notwithstanding two-fifths of the voters were immigrants from the slavehold- 
ing States. . 

Much has been said by Southern gentlemen about maintaining the “‘happy equi- 
librium”? between the two sections of the country—that whenever a free State is. 
admitted into the Union,.a slave State should be admitted at the same time, so that 
there should always be an equal number of Senators from the free and slave States. 
It is conceded that the northern and western States will always have a large ma- 
jority of members in the House of Representatives; and no matter how large the 
majority may be there, they desire to have a check upon them in the Senate, to 
resist and thwart any popular measure which the House may pass, if it does not 
suit the wishes of Southern gentlemen. This is not the doctrine of common sense 
and justice; it is not republican; it is not even the doctrine of the old Democratic 
party. They once contended, in the strongest terms, that the majority should gov- 
ern, and always adhered to that principle until the adoption of the two-thirds rule 
by the Baltimore Convention, which threw Mr. Van Buren overboard, and nomi- 
nated Mr. Polk in 1844... Having myself always maintained that the majority ought 
to rule, and having acquiesced in the principle when formerly pressed upon us by 
the old Democratic party, Iam not now disposed to abandon it... But, Mr. Chair- 
man, if the happy equilibrium which the gentlemen theoretically contend for were 
restored to-day, so as to give to the South as many members of Congress as the 
North now. have, and agree that the Sénate should be kept equal in numbers for ten — 
years, how long after that do you suppose it would continue? Not more than ten 
years afterward; only till the next census, for the obvious reason that the action of 
the United States Government does not control emigration, enterprise, and the free 
white labor of the North. Our ports are thrown open, and.the free soil of the North 
and West is spread before the oppressed of all nations, inviting them thither. The 
rich valleys of the North, the prairies of the West, and the mineral regions of Cali- 
fornia, free from the taint of slavery, will ever attract the immigrant from the older 
States of the Union, and from Ireland, Germany, France, England, and other op- 
pressed and over-peopled countries of Europe, in preference to slave soil. of the 
same quality. The emigrant who designs to cultivate the virgin soil with his own 
hands, would feel degraded to be placed on a level with the slave, who reaps not 
the fruits of his own toil. Hence it is, that this theoretical equilibrium cém never 
be maintained in practice. The action of the national government cannot and ought 
not to control it. 3 reek tui 

When gentlemen talk of the aggressions of the North upon, their institutions, if 
they would attribute it, not to the action of the Government, but tothe real cause, 
and say that slave soil cannot keep. pace with free soil in population, agriculture, 
manufactures, and the arts, they will be prepared themselves to correct the evils 
under which they are now living; nor will an amendment of the Constitution, as 
proposed by the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. CatHoun,) save them from 
the evils of slavery. The cause lies deeper. Virginia has a good soil, genial cli- 
mate, capacious harbors, and: noble rivers; but so long as slavery exists there, she. 
can never expect to compete successfully with the free labor and enterprise of the 
free States. This is apparent to all who have watched her progress for the last fifty 
years, as compared with Ohio, New York, and other free States. The immigration 
from Europe is not to Virginia, or South Carolina, or indeed any of the slave- 
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holding States, in anything like the proportion that it is to the free States; and it 
never will be, so long as slavery is cherished there ‘aga blessing both to the mas- 
ter and the slave.’’ Virginia statesmen have often felt and deplored the existence 
of slavery within their limits. In the year 1832, there was a very interesting de- 
bate in their legislature in relation to certain propositions for the abolition of slavery 
in that State. This debate has often been referred to in this House; but I trust I 
shall be pardoned for making a few extracts from some of the speeches made on that 
occasion. | | 

Gen. W. H. Brodnax, of Dinwiddie, said: 

“‘ That slavery in Virginia is an evil, and a transcendent evil, it would be idle, and worse than idle, 
-for any human being to doubt or deny.. It is a mildew, which has blighted in its course every region 
it has touched from the creation of the world. Illustrations from the history of other countries and 
other times might be ‘instructive and profitable, had we time to review them; but we have evidences 
tending to the same conviction nearer at hand, and accessible to daily observation, in the short history 
of the different States of this great Confederacy, which are impressive in their admonitions, and con- 
clusive in their character,” &c. 


The Hon. C. J. Faulkner, remarked: , | : 

“Slavery, itis admitted, is an evil; if is an institution which presses heavily against the best inter- 
ests of the State. It banishes free white labor; it exterminates the mechanic, the artisan, the manu- 
facturer; it deprives them of occupation; it deprives them of bread; it converts the energy of a commu- 
nity into indolence, its power into imbecility, its efficiency into weakness. Sir, being thus injurious, 
have we not a right to demand its extermination? Shall society suffer that the slaveholder may con- 
tinue to gather his crop of human flesh? Whatis his mere pecuniary claim, compared with the great 
interests of the common weal? Must the country languish, droop, die, that the slaveholder may 
flourish? Shall all interests be subservient to one—all rights subordinate to those of the slaveholder ? 

Has not the mechanic, have not the middle classes their rights—rights incompatible with the existence 
. of slavery ? : 

The Mexican war was prosecuted for the avowed purpose of extending slavery. 
This was avowed during the war by the southern press, and by members of Con- 
gress, soon after the Wilmot proviso was offered in the House. I now introduce a 
few extracts to prove this assertion. The Charleston Patriot used this language: 
‘¢ We trust that our southern representatives will remember that this is a southerw 
war.’? And the Charleston Courier said: ‘‘Every battle fought in Mexico, and every: 
dollar spent there, but insures the acquisition of territory which must widen the 
field of Southern enterprise and power for the future; and the final:result will be, to 
adjust the whole balance of power in the Confederacy, so as to give us the control 
over the operations of the Government in all time to come.’? F ) 
~The honorable gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Srppon) denounced the proviso 
when first introduced by Mr. Wilmot, and said ‘‘the South never would, never could 
prosecute conquests which were to be made the instruments of direct attack upon her 
institutions. She never would acquiesce in the acquisition of territory from which 

her sons, with their property, were to be wholly excluded.’? 

“Simildt sentiments were declared by the honorable Senator fron Alabama, (Mr.) 
BacBy,) and by one of her representatives, (Mr. Darcan,) and by Mr. Leaks, of Vir-' 
ginia, and many other gentlemen who spoke on the subject. fd 

When the late Administration were establishing temporary civil governments in 

California and New Mexico, with a recognition of the free laws of Mexico, by which’ 
slavery was excluded from those acquisitions, they undoubtedly got much more than: 
they bargained for; more than they wanted, and’ more than they intended. They 
intended to plant slavery there, but by their own eagerness to be in possession, ;with: 
a de facto government at the close of the war, it has been secured to freedom. 

This was not the only time the late Administration got more than they bargained’ 
for. ‘They sent General Taylor to’ Mexico, to fight the battles of our country m«a 
war of conquest, to perpetuate their own power; but in this: instance, too,:they got 
more than they bargained ‘for; for in less than three years from the time: the first! 
blood was spilled on the field of Palo Alto, they were themselves expelled from the; 
Capitol by the people, to make room in the White. House for the victorious chief; . 
now Chief Magistrate of the nation, and having the chief command of both the army 
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and navy. I only refer to these facts at this time for the purpose of showing that 
the’South, under a southern Administration, pushed the country into the war with 
Mexico to obtain territory by conquest—to extend slavery and perpetuate their own 
power and the power of the South; ‘but as a legitimate consequence of their own 
acts, not intentional, I admit, they are now out of power. 

- The territory has been acquired, but it is free soz; it has extended our national 
domain, but it has increased the area of freedom in the United States. Good is like- 
ly to come out of evil, and for one, I trust we shall not lose the vantage ground on 
which we now stand, but keep it free. No compromise—no concession, which shall 
extend slavery beyond its present limits—is the almost universal sentiment of the 
people I represent, and under no circumstances will I misrepresent them while I 
have the honor of a seat upon this floor. | ' 

I have said that General Taylor’s plan of admitting the territories as States, ap- 
peared to me to be the most feasible, constitutional, and republican.. That country 
came to us free, and under the operation of the Mexican laws, declared in force by 
the late Administration, and continued in force by General Taylor and his Cabinet, 
I believe it will continue free, until the people, in the remainder of the territory, 
shall establish permanently free constitutions and State governments for themselves, 
as the people of California have done, and that by the ‘‘action and policy”’ of the 
late as well as the present Administration, the whole may, from time to time, be 
admitted as free States. The present de facto government in New Mexico, first es- 
tablished by General Kearney, to which I have referred, can be continued in force 
with such modifications as have been made, or the people residing there may here- 
after choose to make, until they apply for admission as a State. This civil govern- 
ment is not in subordination to the military force stationed in that country, but is in- 
dependent in its execution of the laws. Civil magistrates and ministerial officers 
perform their appropriate functions in all matters of civil jurisdiction. Colonel Mon- 
roe is the present civil governor of that territory, and bound to execute the civil 
Jaws adopted and put in force there by General Kearney during the late Administra- 
tion. He can, and no doubt does, when it is necessary, call to his atd the military 
force under his command, for the purpose of executing those laws, and maintaining 
and supporting the civil authorities in the discharge of their appropriate duties; and 
the military force stationed there will also protect them from the depredations of the 
Indians. The population of New Mexico is from ninety thousand to one hundred 
thousand, and they will no doubt very soon form a State Constitution, and apply for 
admission as a State. ‘s pag 3 

On all subjects of national legislation, Congress may, in the mean time, legislate 
for their benefit. The revenue laws may, if necessary, be extended over the coun- 
try; post-offices and post routes may be established there, and such aid given them 
to open roads as is usually afforded to the territories of the United States; the pub-, 
lic lands may be surveyed, land-offices established, and the lands disposed of as well 
without, as with, a territorial government. But if Congress shall deem it best to 
have territorial governments established, and bills are introduced and pressed in this 
House by Southern gentlemen for that purpose, changing the operation of the free 
laws of Mexico, now in force in those Territories, or leaving it in any way doubtful, 
I shall, in accordance with my own feelings, as well as the known wishes of the 
people I represent, vote for a restriction, to be inserted in the bill, which will posi- 
tively and effectually prevent slavery from going there. 

Iam opposed to the extension of slavery in every form, and in all bills where 
Congress assumes to legislate for the people in the territories, I think it right in prin- 
ciple, and safest in practice, to incorporate in the territorial bills the Jeffersonian re- 
striction, contained in the ordinance adopted under the old Confederation in 1787, 
prohibiting slavery in the territory northwest of the Ohio river, and recognised after 
the adoption of the present Constitution by a bill approved-by General Washington, 
August 7, 1789. 
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I know that gentlemen who desire to extend slavery say, that by continuing the 
present de facto governments in force they will be excluded from all this territory 
‘¢with their property.”? They will only be prohibited from taking slaves there. — 
They can take all property, which is admitted as such by the general consent of 
mankind, the same. as the people of the free States. They will be on a perfect 
equality with the North, They can go there themselves, and they can take any 
thing with them we can take, or desire to take there, the same as those who have 
gone from the slaveholding States to California. 

During the past week, a book of two hundred and fifty-five pages has been laid 
upon my table, and I believe upon the tables of all the other members of this House, 
entitled ‘‘ Cuba and the Cubans,’’ which I regard as due notice that a new project 
is on foot to annex the island of Cuba to the United States. I know not who it is 
that has been so kind as to distribute this book gratuitously to all the members; but 
for myself. I will say, that I feel very much obliged to the gentleman that has favor- 
ed me with such a handsome volume. I shall read it attentively, and give the sub- 
jects of which it treats early consideration. But I desire here, in this public man- 
ner, to give to that gentleman what the lawyers term a cross notice, that when Cuba _ 
comes into this Union she must come free. ‘‘No more slave States, and no more 
Slave territory,’’ is the decree sent forth by the people, and it will be obeyed. | 

In the preface to this book, it is stated in regard to Cuba, that ‘“‘the attention of 
both England and the United States is directed toward that island with eager inter- 
est. * * * Within or without the United States, she will soon be free from 
Spanish dominion, and, which is of great consequence to this country, if free with- 
out our aid or influence, she falls to England. How will the United States relish 
the possession by that nation of a point which commands the Gulf of Mexico and 
the mouth of the Mississippi? * * * The appendix contains much important 
statistical information, together with a translation of a pamphlet from the Spanish, 
in reply to Don Jose Antonio Saco, on the subject of the annexation of Cuba to the 
United States.?? . ag 

Tam not sure that the people of this country will oppose the annexation of Cuba to the 
United States if itcan be done in a peaceable and proper manner; but I think I may 
safely say, that they will oppose her annexation as a slave State, for two reasons— 
first, because they regard slavery as so great an evil that even the limited guaranties of 
the Constitution relating to the surrender of colored persons from whom labor is due, 
should not be further extended over it; second, because they are unwilling that there 
should be any more territory annexed to the United States in which five colored 
persons, treated and claimed as property, should be equal to three white persons in 
the basis of representation for the election of members of Congress. I use the words 
‘“‘colored persons,’’? because the word slave does not occur anywhere in the Consti- 
tution. So cautious were the framers of the Constitution not to recognise a vested 
right of property in slaves, that they are called persons in the only three places to 
which reference is made to them in that instrument. 

General Taylor, adhering to the peace policy set forth in the Allison letter, has. 
been true to the nation in reference to Cuba. During the last summer there was an _ 
unlawful assemblage of persons with arms and ammunition on Round island, with a. 

view to aid insurrection and revolution in Cuba. ‘As soon as he was sufficiently in- 
formed of the object and design of this unlawful expedition, he issued his proclama- 
tion against it, which very soon put an end to their proceedings, and dispersed the: 
desperadoes engaged in it. , Qo 
- The honorable gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Toomss,) who wanted ‘discord to 
reign forever,’’ unless we would give pledges in advance not to pass the Wilmot 
proviso, has reminded us of our obligations under the Constitution to suppress insur- 
rection or domestic violence. In acknowledging this obligation, I trust I shall be 
permitted at the same time to remind that gentleman, that if there should be imsur- 
rection in higher places than those alluded to by him, it would be equally the duty 
of the people to rally round the President for the purpose of suppressing that also. — 
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I take leave, also, to call the attention of the gentleman from Georgia, as well as 
other gentlemen on this floor, who have spoken and written in favor of the proposed 
Nashville Convention, to another provision of the Constitution, which says ‘‘ that 
no State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation,’ nor, without the 
consent of Congress, ‘‘ enter into any agreement or compact with another State.?? 
These provisions of the Constitution should be carefully considered by those who are 
about to enter upon so treasonable a project, and see how far they can go without 
committing an‘ overt act,’’ which would bring down upon them the whole power of 
the National Government, ‘with General Taylor at the head. 

I now hold in my hand a copy of the resolutions passed by the Chicago Conven- 
tion, held the 5th July, 1847, together with the memorial of the executive commit- 
tee to Congress, presenting an unanswerable areument in support of the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to make appropriations for the improvement of harbors and 
rivers, and containing a vast amount of information, showing the expediency as well 
as the necessity for exercising that power by intelligent and just legislation. This 
memorial, and the statistical information annexed tot, may be found in House re- 
port, No. 741, accompanying an able report made by the Hon. Washington Hunt, 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce of the last Congress, submitted on the 
23d June, 1848. If the proposed Nashville Convention shall, as the result of their 
labors, present a memorial containing as just and able an argument in favor of the 
institution of slavery, and of slavery extension, I doubt not this House will give it 
early attention and respectful consideration. The people of the South have a con- 
stitutional right ‘‘to peaceably assemble (at Nashville or elsewhere) and petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances.”? That was done by the Chicago Con- 
vention, and I trast the Nashville Convention, if it is held at all, will not attempt 
anything more. Let us have free discussion. Let them meet the question fairly, 

and by facts and arguments demonstrate to the people that slavery is a great ‘‘moral, 
social, and political blessing,’’ if it can be done; and I have no doubt that, on being 
convinced of these alleged facts, the people of the North will yield to the demands 
of the South; but they will never yield to threats of violence, menace, or revolu- 
tion. That day has gone by.. The bold and fearless stand taken by John Quincy 
Adams, amid threats of personal violence, has finally broken down the Atherton 
gag, and the odious twenty-first rule, which formerly stifled discussion, and trampled 
under foot the sacred right of petition, guarantied by the Constitution. Slavery must 
now be discussed in and out of Congress upon its merits, like all: other Subjects, 
especially in reference to its extension into territory now free. Let this discussion 
which has been forced upon us go on—it is doing good. If it is a good institution, 
let it be shown up in broad daylight, here and elsewhere. Let it be examined in its 
moral, social, and political aspects; and if it is found, instead of being a blessing, to 
be a great moral, social, and political evil, as I believe it is, then do not extend it, 
or attempt to extend it, beyond its present limits. The North has no desire to op- 
press the South, even if it has the power. The moral and religious sentiment of the 
people is against slavery and oppression in all its forms, and unless that sentiment 
can be changed, not by threats of disunion, but by reason and sound argument, they 
will never consent tu have it extended at all beyond the boundaries of the States 
where it now exists. They will leave it untouched by any national legislation in 
those States, but will surround it by a cordon of free States. Thus fars halt thou go, 
but no further, is nearly the unanimous sentiment of the entire North. 

In conclusion, sir, I desire to say, that on all measures affecting the great interests 
of the country, commerce, agriculture, manufactures, internal improvements, pro- 
tection to American labor, and above all, patriotic devotiv.\ to the Union of the 
States—General Taylor has shown himself to be equal to the great crists at which 
we have arrived in the political history of this nation. He has declared, that 
4¢ whatever dangers may threaten the Union, I shall stand by it and maintain it in 
its integrity to the full extent of the obligations imposed, and the power conferred, 


upon me by the Constitution.’? This patriotic and determined resolution’ has found 
a cordial response from every American bosom. The obligations imposed upon him - 
are, to ‘preserve, protect, and defend’’ the Constitution, ‘‘ and take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed.”? The power conferred upon him is that of ** commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several 
States when called into actual service of the United States.”” With these obliga- 
tions imposed and power conferred by the Constitution, who can doubt that the 
Hero or Buena Vista will crush every attempt at disunion or resistance to the 
laws. He has a‘strong hold upon the affections of the people of the whole country, 
and the first ‘‘ overt act’? of resistance to the laws would bring to his aid millions 
of freemen, who would rally with enthusiasm around the flag of their country, to aid 
him in maintaining the Constitution and the Union, which has been cemented by 
the blood of our fathers. But I trust, sir, the day will never come when such aid 
will be necessary. General Taylor desires harmony and concord, and a perpetua- 
tion of the Union under which the people of this nation have been so prosperous 
and happy. He has pledged himself to carry out the will of the people, constitu- 
tionally expressed. Let that will be manifested, and we need have no fears that he 
will violate any of the principles claimed for him in the campaign that resulted in 
his elevation to the position which he now so gloriously occupies. 
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APPENDIX, 


House or Representatives, March 19, 1850. 
Sir: Will you be kind enough to give me— 
j. The reasons for the opinion you expressed a few days since, that negro slavery would never be 
extended into the department of New Mexico? i 
2. What has been the form of civil government in New Mexico since General Kearney took mili- 
tary occupation of that department, on the 22d August, 1846, and who have been the principal 
officers in charge of the same? 
3. What is the population of New Mexico; and, of the permanent inhabitants now there, hoy 
many were immigrants from the United States? 
Desirin® an early reply, I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
E. G. SPAULDING. 
Hvuen N. Smirn, esq., Delegate from New Mexico. 


Wasuineron, March 20, 1820. ot 


Sir: Your note of the 19th instant, making several inquiries about New Mexico, has been received. 
I have always believed that the practical introduction of negro slavery into New Mexico was almost 
naturally impossible; the geographical position, elevation, soil, climate, the cheapness of labor, the 
facility of escaping into Mexico or the Indian country, would render an attempt to introduce it:to 
any extent into New Mexico not only useless, but even ruinous to any one who would invest his 
capital in negroes for introduction into that territory. pis 

The form of government established by General Kearney, when he first took military occupation of 
New Mexico, was a civil establishment, but always held in strict subordination to the military autho- 
rity of the department, and so continued through the war, controlled by the various officers who suc- 
cessively held the position of military commanders of that department. After the war, the govern- 
ment of New Mexico was continued as it then existed, without any relaxation of military rule, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Washington was appointed civil and military governor, and continued in come 
mand of the department until the first of November last, when he was relieved or superseded in the 
same command by Colonel Monroe. 

In reply to your third inquiry, I would remark, that the population of New Mexico is from ninety 
to one hundred thousand, as ascertained by a census taken two.years ago, by order of the legislative 
assembly of the territory. I suppose we have about fifteen hundred resident voters, immigrants from 
the United States; this immigration is however increasing, and if adequate protection were aftorded 
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to the immigrants and settlers in that remote country, we would soon see its villages filled by an en- 
terprising, industrious, and thrifty population. Very respectfully, your obedient servant, . 

. HUGH N. SMITH. | 
Fion. EK. G. Spautpine, House of Representatives. f 


THE PRESIDENT’S CALIFORNIA MESSAGE. 


. Wasnineron, January 21, 1850. 
To the House of Representatives of the United States: 


I transmit to the House of Representatives, in answer to a resolution of that body, passed on the 
3ist of December last, the accompanying reports of heads of Departments, which contain all the offi- 
cial information in the possession of the Executive asked for by the resolution. 3 ca 

On coming into office, | found the military commandant of the department of California exercising 
the functions of civil governor in that Territory; and left as I was, to act under the treaty of Guadalupe ~ 
Hidalgo without the aid of any legislative provision in establishing a government in that Territory, I 
thought it best not to disturb that arrangement, made. under my predecessor,, until Congress should 
take some action on that subject. I therefore did not interfere with the powers of the military com- 
mandant, who continued to exercise the functions of civil governor as before, but { made no such ap- 
pointment, conferred no such authority, and have allowed no increased compensation to the com- 
mandant for his services. 

With a view to the faithful execution of the treaty, so far as lay in the power of the Executive, and 
to enable Congress to act at the present session with as full knowledge and as little difficulty as pos- 
sible on all matters of interest in these Territories, [ sent the Hon. Thomas Butler King as bearer of 
despatches to California, and certain officers to California and New Mexico, whose duties are parti- 
cularly defined in the accompanying letters of instruction addressed to them severally by the proper 
department. 

I did not hesitate to express to the people of those Territories my desire that each Territory should, 
if prepared to comply with, the requisitions of thé Constitution of the United States, form a plan of a 
State constitution, and submit the same to Congress, with a prayer for admission into the Union as a 
State; but I did not anticipate, suggest, or authorize the establishment of any such government without 
the assent of Congress, nor did I authorize any Government agent or officer to interfere with, or exer- 
cise any influence or control over, the election of delegates, or over any convention, in making or modi- 
fying their domestic institutions, or any of the provisions of their proposed constitution. On the con- 
trary, the instructions given by my orders were, that all measures of domestic policy adopted by the 
people of California must originate solely with themselves; that while the. Executive of the United 
States was desirous to protect them in the formation of any government, republican in its character, to 
be at the proper time submitted to Congress, yet it was to, be distinctly understood that the plan of 
such a government must at the same time be the result of their own deliberate choice, and originate 
with themselves, without the interference of the Executive. ; 

I am unable to give any: information as to laws passed by any supposed government in California, 
or of any census taken in either of the Territories mentioned in the resolution, as I have no informa- 
_ tion on those subjects. 

As already stated, I have not disturbed the arrangements which I found had existed under my pre- 
decessor. 

In advising an early application by the people of these Territories for admission as States, I was 
actuated principally by an earnest desire to afford to the wisdom and patriotism of Congress the oppor- 
tunity of avoiding occasions of bitter and angry dissensions among the people of the United States. — 

Under the Constitution, every State has the right of establishing, and from time to time altering, its 
municipal laws and domestic institutions, independently of every other State and of the General Gov- 
ernment, subject only to the prohibitions and guarantees expressly set forth in the Constitution of the 
United States. The subjects thus left exclusively to the respective States were not designed or ex- 
pected to become topics of national agitation. Still, as under the Constitution Congress has power to 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting the Territories of the United States, every new acqui- 
sition of Territory has led to discussion on the question, whether the system of involuntary servitude 
which prevailsin many of the States should or should not be prohibited in that Territory. The 
periods of excitement from this cause which have heretofore occurred have been safely passed, but 
during the interval of whatever length which may elapse before the admission of the Territories ceded 
by Mexico as States, it appears probable that similar excitement will prevail to an undue extent. 

Under these circumstances I thought, and still think, that it was my duty to endeavor to put it in 
the power of Congress, by the admission of California and New Mexico as States, to remove all occa- 
sion for the unnecessary agitation.of the public mind. 

It is understood that the people of the western part of California have formed a plan of a State con- 
stitution, and will soon submit the same to the judgment of Congress, and apply for admission as a 
State. This course on their part, though in accordance with, was not adopted exclusively in conse- 
quence of any expression of, my wishes, inasmuch as measures tending to this end had been promoted 
by the officers sent there by my predecessor, and were already in active progress of execution before 
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any communication from me reached California. Ifthe proposed constitution shall, when submitted 
to Congress, be found to be in compliance with the requisitions of the Constitution of the United 
States, I earnestly recommend that it may receive the sanction of Congress. | ates 

The part of California not included in the proposed State of that name is believed to be uninhabited, 
except in a settlement of our countrymen in the vicinity of Salt lake. 

A claim has been advanced by the State of Texas to a very large portion of the most populous dis- 
trict of the Territory commonly designated by the name of New Mexico. If the people of New 
Mexico had formed a plan of a State government for that Territory as ceded by the treaty of Gauda- 
lupe Hidalgo, and had been admitted by Congress as a State, our Constitution would have afforded 
the means of obtaining an adjustment of the question of boundary with Texas by a judicial decision. 
At present, however, no judicial tribunal has the power of deciding that question, and it remains for 
Congress to devise some mode for its adjustment. Meanwhile I submit to Congress the question, 
whether it would be expedient before such adjustment to establish a territorial government, which, by 
including the district so claimed, would practically decide the question adversely to the State of Texas, 


or, by excluding it, would decide it in her favor. In my opinion such a course would not be expe- 


dient, especially as the people of this Territory still enjoy the benefit and protection of their municipal 
laws, originally derived from Mexico, and have a military force stationed there to protect them against 
the Indians. It is undoubtedly true that the property, lives, liberties, and religion of the people of New 
Mexico are better protected than they ever were before the treaty of cession. i toad) 

Should Congress, when California shall present herself for incorporation into the Union, annex'a 
condition to her admission as a State, affecting her domestic institutions, contrary to the wishes of her 


people, and even compel her temporarily to comply with it, yet the State could change her constitution 


at any time after admission, when to her it should seem expedient. Any attempt to deny to the 


eople of the State the right of self-government in a matter which peculiarly affects themselves, will 
infallibly be regarded by them as an invasion of their rights; and, upon the principles laid down in 
our own Declaration of Independence, they «vill(certairly be sustained by the great mass of the Ameri- 
ean people. To assert that they are ixconquered’ peuple, and must as a State submit to the will of 
their conquerors, da this regard, Will meet with no cordial response among American freemen. Great 
numbers of them are native citizens of the United States, not inferior to the rest of our countrymen in 
intelligence and patriotism ; and no language of menace to restrain them in the exercise of an un- 
doubted right, substantially guarantied to them by the treaty of cession itself, shall ever be uttered by 
me, or encouraged and sustained by persons acting under my authority. It is to be expected that in 
the residue of the territory ceded to us by Mexico, the people residing there will, at the time of their 
incorporation into the Union as a State, settle all questions of domestic policy to suit themselves. 

No material inconvenience will result from the want, for a short period, of a government established 
by Congress over that part of the territory which lies eastward of the new State of California; and the 
reasons for my opinion that New Mexico will, at no very distant period, ask for admission into the 
Union, are founded on unofficial information, which I suppose is common to all who have cared to 
make inquiries on that subject. : Mo: 

Seeing, then, that the question which now excites such painful sensations in the country will, in the 
end, certainly be seitied by the silent effect of causes independent of the action of Congress, lagain 
submit to your wisdom the policy recommended in my annual message, of awaiting the salutary opera- 
tion of those causes, believing that we shall thus avoid the creation of geographical parties, and secure 
the harmony of fecling so necessary to the beneficial action of our political system. Connected as the 
Union is with the remembrance of past happiness, the sense of present blessings, and the hope'of fu-— 
ture peace and prosperity, every dictate of wisdom, every feeling of duty, and every emotion of patri- 
otism, tend to inspire fidelity and devotion to it, and admonish us cautiously to avoid any unnecessary 
controversy which can either endanger it or impair its strength, the chief element of which is’ to be 
found in the regard and affection of the people for each other. 

Z. TAYLOR. 
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